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tion; guards and divisions of the army were pl 1c ed not help it, but that as long as he had a house he 
in different quarters; and the protestant inhabitants would keep it open to succour the distressed, and 
were in continual terror. He prevailed upon his if they burned it for that reason, he must only turn 
family to*retire to bed, but thay couhl ni r sleep; out along with them, and share their affliction.— 
Every Seventh-day, at ‘Two Dollars per annum, yet they endeavoured to attain that solemn retire- It so happened that this was the regular day on 
payable in advance. Six copies sent to one ad- ment of soul, in which it is best prepared to meet which the meeting for worship of the society in 
iress fur ‘Ten Dollars. the calamities of life, and to rely on the merey and that quarter was to be held, about a mile from 


power of Omnipotence. In the morning the scene Ferns, and notwithstanding the alarming denun- 


Communications must be addressed to the Pub- — 
-, ; was very awful, the houses and stacks of ¢ sre Clat 3 idere s duty ake his fami- 
lisher, free of expense, to whom §Cc> only, and . y ’ i d stacks of corn were ion, he considered it his duty to take his fami 


his authorized Agents, all arrearages and psy- sf flames in every direction around them, some ly with him to meeting, leaving his home with a 
ments are to be made. eing set on fire by the yeomanry, and some by heavy heart, as he expected soon to be without a 
their enemies, so that, between the two parties, habitation, as well as the means of present sup- 
The following persons will act as Agents: total devastation seemed tobe at hand. The pro- port. On his return to Ferns, however, he was 
Wn. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. testant inhabitants were fleeing into the towns and rejoiced to see his dwelling entire, and his heart 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. villages for safety, some of them wounded, and was filled with praises and thankfulness to the 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. bringing the news of others that were slain.— good Providence that had preserved it. Whatever 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Property was then of little secount, for it was might have been the reason that prevented them 
. every one’s concern to escape with his life. ‘The from executing the threat, their evil disposition 

military left the town in the evening, and with tow: ards him on that account seemed to be chang- 
THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE EXEMPLIFIED. ‘them the protestants, both those who came in for ¢ ed, for they did not make any re quisition of the 
In the year 1798, the rebellion of Ireland af- safety, and those who resided there. kind afterwards. ‘Throughout the calamity, it was 
forded a striking occasion to the members of the ‘The next morning it was filled with an ungov- his uniform experience, that the more he attended 
society of Friends, who are scattered abroad in ernable multitude of many thousands of United to what he conceived to be right, in his own con- 
different parts of that kingdom, to put the efficacy Irishmen, in pursuit of the army. ‘The Friend’s duct, the more he seemed to be respected by them. 
of their peaceful principles to the test. Long be- house was soon filled with them, when, to his Even when he remonstrated with them on account 
fore the awful period arrived, they had seen a astonishment and humbling admiration, instead of of the cruelties committed by their ee they 
spirit of contention working in the minds of the the massacre he and his family had dreaded, they quietly listened, and frequently acknowledged the 
people, and it appeared obvious, that as deep-seat- were met by caresses and marks of frieudshiy p; the wrong. A party of the king’s army came to Ferns 
ed animosity was concentrating its forces on either insurgents deel: ring that they intended them no to disperse the United Irishmen who held posses- 
side, nothing short of a dreadful conflict could ex- injury, but would fight for, and protect them.— sion of the place. On hearing that they were 
tinguish their mutual hatred in mutual slaughter. Several of the poor protestants, miestly women, coming in, the Friend stood at his own door, lest 
A considerable time previous to the breaking out returning homeward to the villages which they he should be suspected of being an enemy. When 
of the rebellion, the society recommended to its had deserted when the army left, came to the the military came near, one of the soldiers step- 
members, that all who had guns or other weapons Friend’s door as persons who had no dwelling- ping out of the ranks, presented a gun to his breast, 
in their possession, should destroy them; in order, place. ‘They stood in the st¥eet, looking up ind and was on the point of drawing the trigger, when 


. . . i s-* . . * 
as was stated by the Yearly Meeting, “‘ to prevent down in all the eloquence of silent distress. — the Friend called to him to “* desist from murder. 








their being made use of to the destruction of any ‘Though he had but small accommodations, his ‘The soldier, like one struck with amazement, im- 
of our fellow-creatures, and more fully and clear- heart and house were both open to the afflicted, mediately let the gun fall from his shoulder, and 
ly to support our peaceable and christian testimo- and notwithstanding the severe threatenings of the presently his officers interfered for the Friend's 
ny in these perilous times.’ A little after this, then ruling party, for entertaining those to whom protection; whose life was thus preserved as on 
when the government ordered all arms to be given they were hostile, he and his f.mily endeavoured the right hand and on the left. 
up to the magistrates, it was a souree of satisfaction to accommodate all they could, w ithout distinction. Notwithstanding Friends belonging to the same 
tomany, that in a general way, the members of the This was also the case in the houses of most other meeting were in some instances several miles dis- 
society were found to be shot any such thing members of the society in any way exposed tant from each other, they did not suffer the per- 
in their possession. the contending parties. During the continuance plexities at home to interfere with the sacred duty of 
As the state of public affairs was drawing near-' of the struggle, their houses appeares | to be mark- religious worship abroad, or to prevent them from 
er to a crisis, the situation of the society, especial- ed out for. places of entertainment. ‘They were trave —? the country filled with armed men, 
ly of those who resided in the vicinity of the con- almost constantly full day and night; and it was amidst dangers if possible still greater than those 
tending parties, was a subject of deep and awful matter of suprise that their provisions held out as they had left, in order that they might assemble 
solicitude to its feeling members; and many indi- they did, to the end of the conflict. ‘The members together for this solemn purpose. Consequently, 
viduals had the efficacy of their religious princi- of the society, and some of the then oppressed in going to and returning from their meetings, 
ples against war put in various ways to a severe party, conveyed provisions to one another private- they had to encounter many , difficulties, besides 
proof. A Friend residing in the village of Ferns, ly. ‘The United men sometimes offered part of the struggle between their faith and their natural 
in the county of Wexford, observing, that on the their own stock, but when it was known to be fears in leaving their houses and property a prey, 
eve of the insurrection, a melancholy silence pre- plunder, or, as it was called, ‘the spoils of war,’ perhaps, to pillage or to flames, during their ab- 
vailed, inquired of a person if there was any thing the Friends declined to accept it; and it was evi- sence. Human prudence it is likely would have 
more than usual in prospect, and was told the dent that such refusal was mostly taken in the induced them in sucl: an awful extremity to re- 
country people were collecting in large bodies.— light of an offence. From the number of United main at home, and to look after their outward af- 
At this intelligence, a cloud of darkness, as he}men who came to lodge almost every night in fairs; but the sense of what they owed to their 
described it, overspread his mind, and he was Friends’ houses, they were in continual danger of Maker, and to the society of which they were 
brought into a state of unutterable distress. He falling a prey to the king’s army, if it should make members, in many instances overbalanced these 
knew, indeed, that he had endeavoured to place an attack on the town, and on the other hand, the selfish considerations, ind it appears, that in most 
his dependence upon an Almighty protector; but Friends were continually threatened by the pike- cases, they left behind them a better guardian than 
the feelings natural to every human being possess- men, for not turning out the poor fugitive protes- human prudence. On one occasion, a family re- 
ed of a christian, peaceable disposition, at the pros- tant women and their children, who had taken ceived notice, that unless they gave up the attend- 
pect of the gulf that was opening to thousands of shelter under their roof. But though they uppear- ance of meetings, and united in the Roman Catho- 
his misguided fellow-creatures, of the ruin and ed to be in danger, according to human apprehen- lic form of worship, they should indivi ee be 
desolation about to fall upon his country, and of sion, from both parties, they were, in fact, alter- put to death, and their houses should be burned. 
imminent danger to himself and his family, pro- nately protected by both. Some of them came As the following was to be their day of public 
duced for some hours a conflict of which he found one morning to a Friend, and told him his house worship, t the heads of the family were brought 
it impossible to convey an adequate idea, and al-| was to be burned that day in consequence of his under deep mental exercise, accompanied with 
most beyond what he seemed able to endure.— refusal to turn out the protestant women that were fervent prayers that they might be enabled to 
At midnight the town was filled with consterna- in it. He replied, that if they did so, he could come to a right determination in the confl be- 
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tween their religious duty on one side, and appre- 
hensions for the safety of their family on the other. 
On collecting the individuals together, with a de- 
gree of humble confidence that the best direction 
would be afforded, after a little solemn retirement, 
they laid the matter before their children. ‘The 
noble and intrepid language of their eldest son, 
then a very young man, on this memorable occa- 
sion, is worthy of being recorded. ‘* Father,” 
said he, “rejoice that we are found worthy to 
suffer.” His parents were much affected, and 
their minds so much strengthened in consequence, 
that they immediately concluded to attend their 
meeting next day. In the morning they proceed- 
ed to their place of worship accordingly, without 
seeking to avoid the armed insurgents by guing 
into the fields; but keeping the public high-road, 
they were permitted to accomplish their purpose 
in safety, and expressed the satisfaction they felt 
in having thus fulfilled what they considered to 
be their duty. ‘They were not then apprised of 
the circumstance which in the mean time had oc- 
curred, that the king’s army had entered into that 
part of the country, and it so disconcerted the 
plans of the insurgents, that they were prevented 
from carrying their wicked designs into execution. 

A signal preservation was also experienced by 
another Friend. His house, which was situated 
in rather a lonely part of the country, was ran- 
sacked and stripped of every thing valuable by a 
party of insurgents. Some hours after the depre- 
dation, another party entered for the same purpose, 
and the captain, discrediting the Friend’s simple 
statement of what had already occurred, or irritat- 
ed at the disappointment, raised his sword to mur- 
der him; when his wife, rising from her seat, with 
much emotion and firmness exclaimed, ‘* Thou 
canst not touch a hair of my husband’s head un- 
less Divine Providence permit thee.” ‘The man 
was so struck by her christian fortitude, that he 
let the sword drop from his hand, and stooping to 
pick it up, without uttering a word he turned 
away, and quietly withdrew his men. 

A person of great respectability in the county 
of Westmeath, living in a wild, thinly inhabited 
district, not far from the town of Moate, has given 
the following striking testimony, from his own ob- 
servations at that period. ‘* All those in this quar- 
ter, who professed principles of peace, were mar- 
vellously spared from extreme suffering; some liv- 
ing in solitary places, surrounded by that class 
who were generally in a state of rebellion. Some 
so circumstanced could not leave their usual habi- 
tations, though strongly urged by their few pro- 
testant neighbors to flee with them to the garrison 
towns. Qh, the heart-rending scenes some such 
have witnessed, their neighbors running hither and 
thither with their families and goods, and calling 
upon them to flee from certain destruction. Yet 
some were favored with faith and patience to abide 
in their lots, conscientiously adhering to the re- 
vealed law of their God, and thus did experience, 
to their humbling admiration, the name of the 
Lord to be a strong tower, in which they found 
safety. I could with wonder, love and praise, 
relate some marvellous deliverances mercifully 
vouchsafed to me, when surrounded by bodies of 
armed men, and when no human being of any 
other description was near; yet through Divine 
aid, and that alone, was I enabled to refuse to 
take up arms, or take their oaths, or join them, 
assigning as a reason that I could not fight nor 
swear for or against them. They threatened, they 
pondered, they debated, marveled, and ultimately 
liberated me, though they said I was in the power 
of many thousands then assembled.” 

A Friend living in a retired part of the county 
of Waterford, had a large family of young chil- 
dren, and kept several servants. A little before 
the battle of Ross, two of the nursery maids, Ro- 
man Catholics, left the house. ‘This circumstance 


gave some alarm to the family, which was how- 
ever mitigated in degree by their return after the 
battle, in which the United Irishmen were defeat- 
ed. ‘The mistress interrogated the elder of the 
servants, respecting their reasons for thus leaving 
the family at such a time, and in a state of such 
distress, and represented their ingratitude after 
having experienced so many marks of kindness 
from their master and mistress, during a period 
of some years’ servitude, ‘The girl acknowledged 
it all with many tears; but added, ‘* Mistress, if 
you knew al], you would not condemn us.”” Some 
days after, her mistress spoke to her again, and 
requested her to be more explicit, because she did 
not understand what was meant by the words, ‘If 
you knew all,” &c.; and on urging the subject in 
a very kind manner, the servant burst into tears, 
and acknowledged that she and her fellow-servant 
had been enjoined by an authority to which they 
had been accustomed to yield implicit obedience, 
**if the battle of Ross was favorable to the Irish, 
to kill the young children, and this,’’ said she, 
‘“*we could not do; you had been like tender and 
kind parents to us, and the children we love as 
our own, and therefore we determined to leave the 
house, never to return any more, if the battle 
should be favorable to the Irish.”’ 

The following account was communicated by a 
valuable Friend, who felt himself placed in a situa- 
tion which exposed him to a kind of trial, different 
in many respects from what others had to expe- 
rience, in support of the testimony against war. 
It not only shows the d licacy of those religious 
feelings which may arise in truly devoted minds, 
and the benefit of yielding them faithful obedience, 
but may afford a useful lesson to others, to attend 
to the pointings of duty in themselves, even when 
their nearest friends may not sce things exactly in 
the same light. ‘* At the time when we were un- 
der the power of the military, and the civil authori- 
ty suspended, the town of C—— was threatened, 
or in expectation of being attacked. On walking 
out one morning, I observed posted up in various 
places, a printed order from the general in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘In case of alarm in the night, the 
inhabitants are required to place lights in the mid- 
dle stories of their houses. ‘The most severe and 
instantaneous punishment will be inflicted on such 
as neglect to comply with the order.’ A cloud of 
distress came over my mind on reading this no- 
tice. I knew that‘ light in the windows,’ was that 
the soldiers might discern the enemy, and be able 
to fight; and that the ‘ most severe and instanta- 
neous punishment,’ was a license to the soldiers 
to put all instantly to death, where this order was 
not complied with. As I could not fight myself, 
{ found I dare not hold a light for another to fight 
forme. ‘This would be taking a more active part 
in a contest than I was easy to do, and how to act 
was a nice and difficult pomt. 1 informed Friends 
how I felt, but I found they did not all see alike, 
and few thought themselves so restricted as | did. 
At length, alter a few days, I felt inclined to go 
to the general myself, and asking a friend to ac- 
company me, | went. He received us in a civil 
manner, and patiently heard me, whilst I told him 
that as I could not fight myself, I was not easy to 
hold a candle for another to do it for me. 1 be- 
lieve he perceived the distress of my mind, and 
the first thing he said, was, ‘I think it is a pity 
you did not let me know your uneasiness sooner.’ 
He said he had issued the order as consistent with 
his duty as commanding officer, and having issued 
it he could not well rescind it now, but said, if ] 
would furnish him with the names of such Friends 
as were uneasy to comply with the order, and 
where they lived, he would endeavour to have 
them protected in case of alarm. I told him, that 
perhaps there were some who could not say till 
the time of trial came, how far they might be easy 
to comply or not, and then it would be too late. 


Then with much condescension and kindness, he 
desired me to furnish him with the names of all 
the members of the society in town, and he would 
endeavour that they should not suffer for non-com- 
pliance with his order. ‘This I complied with, 
but the town not being attacked, the general's 
kind intentions were not called forth. It was 
however, I thought, a memorable circumstance, 
that a genera! in the midst of commotion, should 
so patiently listen to my reasons for not comply- 
ing with his order, and promise as far as he could 
to protect us. As well as I can now remember, 
he went so far as to say, he did not think he should 
have issued the order just as he did, if he knew it 
would have given Friends so much uneasiness.” 

In this variety of circumstances, and of perils, 
to which they were exposed, it is natural enough 
to inquire whether the society lost any of its mem- 
bers. We are enabled to answer this question by 
an authentie document, issued by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Dublin, which contains the following pas- 
sage: ** It is worthy of commemoration, and cause 
of humble thankfulness to the Preserver of men, 
that amidst the carnage and destruction which fre- 
quently prevailed in some parts, and notwithstand- 
ing the jeopardy in which some Friends stood 
every hour, and that they had frequently to pass 
through violent and enraged men, in going to, and 
returning from our religious meetings, which, with 
very few exceptions, were constantly kept up, that 
the lives of the members of our society were so 
signally preserved.”’ And in the same document, 
an extract is given from the epistle from the Year- 
ly Meeting held in Dublin in 1801, addressed to 
the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, which states, 
that ‘it was cause of grateful acknowledgment to 
the God and Father of all our mercies, that in 
retrospection to that gloomy season, when in some 
places, Friends did not know but that every day 
would be their last, seeing and hearing of so many 
of their neighbors being put to death, that no mem- 
ber of our society fell a sacrifice in that way but 
one young man.” ‘That an exception should thus 
be made of one young man, in the accidents or 
allotments of a society composed of some thou- 
sands, is in itself a remarkable occurrence; and 
every one must be desirous to know under what 
circumstances the death of this individual took 
place. ‘There are some cases in which an ap- 
parent exception confirms the law, and we are 
much mistaken, if, in this particular instance, the 
very exception will not be found to establish the 
principle, so far from weakening its practical force. 
This young man, apprehending that his life was 
in danger, and that he could find no means of pro- 
tection but in outward means of defence, took up 
the resolution accordingly to put on a military uni- 
form and to associate with armed men. He told 
his connexions that they would all be murdered 
if they remained in such a defenceless state in the 
country, and taking with him some papers of con- 
sequence, he fled to a neighboring garrison town. 
But it so happened, that the very town he chose 
as a place of refuge, was attacked and taken by 
ihe insurgents; and from the most credible in- 
formation that can be collected, it appears that 
wheu the contest was over, and he was wantonly 
firing out.of a window upon them, the door of the 
house was forced open by the enraged enemy; and, 


in terror of his life, he sought to conceal himself 


in an upper chamber, where he was soon discover- 
ed and put to death. 


8 ee 


The following Epistle of Advice from Sreruen 
Crisp, a distinguished minister among early 
Friends, if deemed pertinent in his day, can hard- 
ly be considered less so in the present. The love 
of outward accumulation, when it becomes a rul- 
ing passion, is one of the most degrading and ir- 
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rational of vices. Industry, in some useful and 
laudable calling, is a necessary and commendable 
virtue; it promotes health of body, and innocency 
stimulated 
yy a morbid and an excessive thirst for gain, it 
assumes a new and widely different character.— 


and equanimity of mind. But wh 


It degenerates into avarice, which sinks the mind 
below its natural standard, and banishes from it 
all higher considerations. The infatuated victim, 
so far from being happy, becomes a prey to con- 
tinual anxiety and discontent. [lis acquisitions 
only serve to augment his desires, and to render 
them the more insatiable; so that, with all his 
possessions, he remains a stranger to that greatest, 


of all blessings, 


“What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
‘The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy— 


Fair virtue’s prize.” 


It lies upon me to warn you all, my dear friends, 
to watch against the spirit of this world, lest it 
drink up your spirits too much in an eager pur- 
suit after the things of this world, which happens 
to several in divers manners, to their great hurt 
and damage, and the snare lies deep and hidden, 
under a subtile covering; for whereas it is the duty 
of every man to take care for his family, and to be 
diligent in the calling God hath set him in, and to 
improve such opportunities as God pleaseth to 
put into his hands ;—here the enemy works to 
make the care immoderate, to turn the diligence 
to slavery, and the improving opportunities, to a 
finding and searching out of opportunities, some- 
times by indirect means, and sometimes to the 
prejudice of thy neighbour, and all to try to satis- 
fy a greedy desire after the heaping up of treasure 
in this world: and through the earnestness of the 
affection, that kindles daily more and more after 
these things, a man comes in time to have the in- 
crease or decrease of these things to be the objects 
of his joy or sorrow, and then he is miserable, for 


joy or sorrow are the highest faculties of the mind, | 


and ought to be placed on the highest objects, and 
not upon transitory things. 


But, alas! how many are cast down at losses, 
and lifted up at profits and gains? Oh, my friends, 
take heed of this fickle and uncertain state; for 
while some have too much set their minds upon 
the things of this world, they have erred from the 
faith, and placed their trust in uncertain riches! 
and when they have taken their wings and fled 
away, their hope hath gone with them: therefore 
[ beseech you, dear Friends, have a care of suffer- 
ing your spirits to be sharpened and set on edge 
about these outward things; and take heed of en- 
larging your trades and business beyond your 
ability, and beyond your capacity, for both these 
evils have been the ruin of some; for every one 
that hath ability, hath not capacity for great things, 
and every one that hath capacity, hath not ability; 
and where either of these are wanting, such ought 
to be content with such Jow mean things as they 
are capable to manage and able to reach, not to 
lean too much upon the one, and then seek by in- 
lireet means to make the other answerable; for 
no man knows the issue beforehand, and therefore 
ought to wait to know the guidance of the Lord, 
and to be subject onto his will, though in a cross 
to their own; as the apostle said concerning them 
that said, We will go to yonder city, and will buy 
and sell, and get gain; which were lawful things 
in themselves; yet for this, you ought to have said, 
if the Lord will. 

So he that saith, I will increase my trade, and 
enlarge my adventures, that my gain may thereby 
be enlarged, even in this he ought to say, if the 
Lord will. , 


Oh, Friends, wait to feel the governing hand of lieve it; by which means great hurt was done. I 
God in these things, to govern you in your affairs, was exceedingly burdened therewith, and had 
that so he may be really acknowledged by you the conversation with divers on the subject; but they 
Lord of the earth, as well as heaven; the Ruler of were so carried away with these notions, that 
your tradings and dealings, as well as of your re- reasoning seemed to have no weight with them. 
ligion and profession. While any man or woman can give way to believe 

= oom ; in such things, and go to dark, undisciplined, and 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. irreligious men, to be healed of those infirmities 

I observed in the Intelligencer, a week or two which they are told are the effect of witcheraft, it 
since, a notice of a surgical operation said to have #8 certainly denying the God that made them, 
who only hath all power in heaven and in earth, 
and can wound and heal, kill and make alive at 
his pleasure. God forbid, saith my soul, that any 
agent as brought into use in this and similar cases. professing the name of a Friend, should ever thus 
My object, in alluding to it at the present time, is desert the God of his salvation; for if he doth, it 
will no doubt tend to his confusion, and in which 
state, he will be giver} over to strange delusions, 
even to believe a lie; a most wretched state for 
any poor soul to be in. I was enabled, through 
array of facts. ‘These, however numerous or condescending goodness, to clear my mind among 
striking, are not sufficient to demonstrate the gen- them, by divers large full testimonies to the truth, 
and the excellency of its power, to deliver from 
every thing that tends to hurt or defile.”’ 


———_—_—_+2 ee » —__—_—_—_ 


The following from ‘The American Frugal 


been performed by the aid of mesmeric influence. 


Iam not about to discuss the merits of this new 


to throw out a word of caution that none among 
us may yield a too easy credence to things of this 
kind. Let us not be carried away by an imposing 


eral truth of a system. ‘They are, at best, but 
presumptive evidence in its favor, and do not al- 
ways authorize a positive conclusion. I have 
feared that there is too much of a spirit of credu-' Housewife, by L. Maria Child,” contains so 
lity among us. This should be carefully avoided; much truth and good sense, that we are induced 
for while a laudable curiosity ought not to be con- to copy it for the consideration and benefit of our 
demned, it would be a cause of regret if an over readers. . 
TRAVELLING AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
bers to give their countenance to any species of ‘There is one kind of extravagance rapidly in- 
popular delusion. In thinking on this subject, | ‘Teasing in this country, which, in its effects on 
our purses and our hasils, is one of the worst 
. 4 kinds of extravagance; | mean the rage for travel- 
1801, in the journal of that good, wise and great ling, and for public amusements. ‘lhe good old 
man, Elias Hicks, and which, although it may home habits of our ancestors are breaking up—it 
seem not to be a strictly parallel case, I shall here will be well if our virtue and our freedom do not 
follow them! It is easy to laugh at such prognos- 
tics,—and we are well aware that the virtue we 
preach is considered almost obsolete,— but let any 
“On first-day we attended the meeting at Pike reflecting mind inquire how decay has begun in 
Roun, and the two following days were at West- all republics, and then let them calmly ask them- 
land and Redstone meetings. My mind was‘under selves whether we are in no danger, in departing 
a very great pressure of distress, in passing along | thus rapidly from the simplicity and industry of 
through those six last mentioned meetings, [in- our forefathers. 
cluding, with the above, three other meetings Nations co not plunge at once into ruin—gov- 
which he had previously attended; ] both from an ernments do not change sudden/y—the causes 
inward sense, and an outward discovery, of great which bring about the final blow, are scarcely 
weakness prevailing among them; occasioned by perceptible in the beginning; but they increase in 
an unwarrantable credulity, and letting out their numbers, and in power; they press harder and 
minds to listen to and believe in, the vulgar and harder upon the energies and virtue of a people; 
shamefully ridiculous notion of witcheraft. Some and the last steps only are alarmingly hurried and 
of their leading members openly acknowledged, irregular. A republic without industry, economy 
they believed that a family of their near kindred, and integrity, is Samson shorn of his locks. A 
several of whom were troubled with a kind of pe- luxurious and idle republic! Look at the phrase! 
riodical fits, were actually thus affected by one of The words were never made to be married togeth- 
their neighbours. My spirit was exceedingly er; every body sees it would be death to one of 
grieved by their asserting their belief in those them. 
abominable reports, and by discovering how their And are not we becoming luxurious and idle? 
minds were led away thereby; and my grief was Look at our steamboats, and stages, and taverns! 
also much increased by their confidence in a cer- There you will find mechanics, who have left 
tain boy in the neighbourhood, who pretended to debts and employment to take care of themselves, 
tell seerets, saying, that he could see persons while they go to take a peep at the great canal, or 
whom any should inquire after, although in a very the opera-dancers. ‘There you will find domestics 
distant part of the world, and would tell those who all agog for their wages-worth of travelling; why 
came to see him, notwithstanding they lived on the should they look out for ‘a rainy day?” ‘There 
other side of the Ailantic, that he could see the are hospitals enough to provide for them in sick- 
very place of their residence, and of what mate- ness; and as for marrying, they have no idea of 
rials their houses were made, as if he was present that, till they can find a man who will support 
at the place; and would pretend to tell the condi- them gente lly. There you will find mothers, 
tions and dispositions of persons, whom he had who have left the children at home with Betsey, 
never before seen, and what they were guilty of, while they go to improve their minds at the 
as to their private sins, and who was a witch, and Mountain House, or the Springs. 
who not; and he had so far got the ascendency in, If only the rich did this, all would be well. 
the minds of those who had given way to the ab- They benefit others and do not injure themselves. 
surd notion of witchcraft, that whatever he said,!In any situation, idleness is their curse, and un- 
in these respects, obtained their implicit belief.|easiness is the tax they must pay for affluence; 
|And if he impeached the most unblemished char-|but their restlessness is as great a benefit to the 
‘acter of being a witch, or charged such with being community as the motions of Prince Esterhazy, 
guilty of any baneful sin, they were ready to be-' when at every step the pearls drop from his coat. 


fondness for novelty should lead any of our mem- 


was reminded of a passage recorded in the year 


quote as not unlikely to afford a profitable hint to 
some. A. 
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People of moderate fortune have just as good a > sce d to make up for her lost butter and vegela- 
right to travel as the wealthy; but is it not unwise? bles, by doing without help through the winter 
Do they not injure themselves and their families? When summer came, they should have boarders, 
You say travelling is cheap. So is staying at she said; and sure eno. igh, they had boarders in 
home. Besides, do you count all the costs? plenty, but not profitable ones. ‘There were forty 

The money you pay for stages and steamboats cousins, at whose houses they had stopped; and 
is the smallest of the items. ‘There are clothes twenty people who had been very polite to them 
bought which would not otherwise be bought; on the way; and it being such a pleasant season, 
those clothes are worn out and defaced twenty and travelting so cheap, every one of these peo- 
times as quick as they would have been at home; ple felt they had a right to take a journey; and 
children are perhaps left with domestics, or stran- they could not help passing a day or two with 
gers; their health and morals, say the least, their friends at the farm. One after another came, 
under very uncertain influence; your substance is till the farmer could bear it no longer. ‘I tell you 
wasted in your absence | ry those who have no what, wife,’ said he, ‘I am going to jail as fast as 
self-interest to prompt them to carefulness; you a man ca If there is no other way of putting 
form an acquaintance with a multitude of people, a stop to this, I'll sell every bed in the house, ex- 
who will be sure to take your louse in their way, cept the one we sleep on.’ 
when they travel next year; and finally, you be- And sure enough, he actually did this; and 
come so accustomed to excitement, that home ap-| when the forty-first cousin came down on a friend- 
pears insipid, and it requires no small effort to re- ly visit, on account of what her other cousins had 

turn to the quiet routine of your duties. And told her about the cheapness of travelling, she was 
what do you get in return for all this? Some told they should be very happy to sleep on the 
pleasant scenes, which will soon seem to you like floor, for the sake of f accommodating her, for 
a dream; some pleasant faces, which you will uight or two; but the trath was, they had but one 
never see again; and much of crowd, and toil, and bed in the house. ‘This honest couple are now 
dust, and bustle. busy in paying off their debts, and laying by 

I once knew a family which formed a striking something for their old age. He facetiously tells 
illustration of my remarks. ‘The man was a far- how he went to New York to have his watch sto- 
mer, and his wife was an active, capable woman, len, and his boots blacked like a looking glass; 
with more of antbition than sound policy. Being and she shows her Lake George diamond 


n go. 


a 


ring, 
in debt, they resolved to take fashionab le boarders and tells how the steamboat was crowded, and 
from Boston during the summer season. ‘These how afraid she was the boiler would burst, and 


boarders at the time of their arrival, were project- 
ing a jaunt to the Springs; and they talked of Lake 
George crystals, and Canadian music, and English 
officers, and ‘dark blue Ontario,’ with its beautiful 
little brood of lakelets, as Wordsworth would call 
them; and how one lady was dressed superbly at 
Saratoga; and how another was scandalized for al- 
ways happening to drop her fan in the vicinity of 
the wealthiest beaux. All this fired the quiet im- 
agination of the good farmer’s wife; and no sooner 
had the boarders aes to enjoy themselves in 
spite of heat, and dust, and fever-and-a 
he stated her dé neniinitioh to thei. 
‘Why have we not as good a right to travel as 
they have?’ said she; ‘ they have paid us money 
enough to go to Niagara with; and it really is 
shame for people to live and die so ignorant o 
their own country.’ ‘But then we want the money 
to pay for that stock, which turned out Seema 
you know.’ ‘Qh, that can be done next summer; 
we can always get boarders enough, and those that 
will pay handsomely. Give the man a mortgage 
of the house to keep him quiet till next summer.’ 
‘But what will you do with the children?” ‘Sally 
is a very smart girl; I am sure she will take a 
good care of them as if I were at home.’ 
To make a long story short, the farmer and his 
wife concluded to go to Quebec, just to show they 
had a right to put themselves to inconvenience if 
they pleased, ‘They went; spent all their money; 


always ends by 
pleasure.’ 

However, it is not our farmers, who are in the 
greatest danger of this species of extravagance; for 
we look to that class of pedple, as the strongest 
hold of republican simplicity, industry and virtue. 
It is from adventurers, swindlers, broken down 
traders,—all that rap idly increasing class of idlers, 
too genteel to work, and too proud to beg,—that 
we have most reasun to dread examples of extrava- 
gance. A very respectable tavern-keeper has late- 
been driven to establish a rule, that no custom- 
ve allowed to rise from the table till he 
ll. ‘11 know it is rude to give such 
a rs to honest men,’ said he, ‘ and three years 
igo I would as soon cut off my hand as have done 
it; but now, travelling is so cheap, that all sorts of 

haracters are on the move; 
’ of them will taway, 

Ly ing ace nt.’ 

Ww ith regard to public amusements, it is still 
worse. Rope-dancers and opera-dancers, and all 
lancers, go through the country, making 
thousands as they go, while, from high to low, 
is one universal, despairing groan of * hard 
times,’ ‘dreadful gloomy times!’ 

we se things ought not to be. People who 
» little to spend, should partake sparingly of 
ss amusements; those who are in debt should 
leny themselves entirely. Let me not be supposed 


saying, ‘After all, it was a toil of 


¢. 
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wue, ey 


follow 


sne shali | 


ays for his me: 


| 
and I find more than 
if they can, without 
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nail 


sorts ol « 


thera 
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as 
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had a watch stolen from them in the steamboat; to inculcate exclusive doctrines. I would have 
were dreadfully sea-sick off Point Judith; came every species of enjoyment as open to the poor as 
home tired and dusty; found the babe sick, be- to the rich; but I would have people consider well 


rause Sally had stood at the door with it one chilly, 


how they are likely to obtain the greatest portion 
lamp morning, while she was feeding the chic! 


k- of happiness, taking the whole of their lives into 
ens; and the eldest girl screaming and screeching view: I would not have them sacrifice permanent 
ut the thoughts of going to bed, because Sally, in respectability and comfort to present gentility and 
order to bring her under her authority, had told love of excitement; above all, I caution them to 
her a frightful ‘raw-head-and-bloody-bones’ story; beware that this love of excitement does not grow 
the horse had broken into the garden and made into a habit, till the fireside becomes a dull place, 

retched work with the vegetables; and fifty and the gambling tal and the bar-room finish 
yunds butter had become fit for the grease- what the theatre began. 
pot, because the hoops of the firkin had sprung, If men would have women economical, they 
inl Sally had so much to do that she never must be so themselves. 


What motive is there for 
patient industry and careful economy, when the 
savings a month spent at one trip to Na- 
hant, and more than the value of a much desired, 
but rejected dress, is expe nded during the stay of 
a new set of comedians? We make a great deal 


thought of going to see 
»vered with brine. 
After six or eight weeks, 
pretty well 
wile, being 


whether the butter was 
of are 
the children were 
restored to orderly habits; and the 


really a notable and prudent woman, 


UNCER. 


LL 





of talk about being republicans; if we are so in 
. reality, we shall stay at home, to mind our busi- 
ness and educate our children, so long as one or 
the other need our attention, or can suffer by our 
neglect. 


~7-¢ee > 


Under the precious influence of Divine Love, not only 


{ 
ul 


natural and common ties of brotherhood 


are recognized, 
but feelings of mutual sympathy are awakened which im 
part more consolation to the heavy laden and afflicted tha: 


it is in the power of riches to bestow. 


For Friends’ Week! 


ly Intelligencer. 


give I unt 


1 


“Silver and gold have I none, 


but suc 3 I have 


W hat brings thee 


To one so poor and lone? 


na rt 


, Weary weeper, 


I am no casket kee per,— 


No king upon his throne; 


A weak and grieving mortal, 
Unblessed with earthly hoard ;— 
I fain would ope the portal 


Where golden heaps are stored. 


Thence m 
To gild and grace my lot; 
With thee 


The welcome wealth I’ve sought. 


cht I draw rich treasure 


my hand would measure 


I mingle with my brothers, 
Sons of a common clay; 
I love life’s joys as others,— 


Wh I not as 


y have 


the y 


Then come not to my dwelling 
With thy pale inquiring face : 

My own wild wishes swelling, 
Make 


home a troubled pl ice. 


Stranger. 
“Though my strength is quickly waning, 
I ask not of thy store; 
But for thy vain complaining 


I have a holy lore. 


“The dearest blessing given 
By God to man below; 
The spirit-guest from Heaven, 


Set in this mortal show, 


“ Excels the silver trez 
The 
The 


The power of kin 


sure, 
wealth of golden mines, 
world’s fair seeming pleasure, 


gly shrines. 


“Tis true, that worn and weary 
I journey o'er the wild, 
Yet in my pathway dreary 


The wilderness hath siniled. 


“ For in my heart's recesses 


I own this spirit 


Whose voice my travel bless« 


s 
When sharpest thorns molest 
**Tis Faith serenely shewing 
The substance of th’ unseer oo 
A present grace bestowing, 


And light’ning what hath bee: 


a ’ ° 
“ Thou own'st the bond of uni 


In man’s fraternal tic 


Faith giveth true communion 
With the Father's loveon high 
“ Each irs the blest commission 


Of kindne ss unto all 
Sealed by His pure impression 


Who sees the sparrow fall. 


“ And though no golden glitter 
Thy hands to me impart, 
My spirit loveth better 


Heart answering to heart. 
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“Then smile in kindness, Brother, 
On the stranger at thy door, 
We each may cheer the other, 


Though weak, and worn, and poor. 


“Silver nor gold I proffer, 

But Love—the word divine— 
*Tis all I have to offer, . 

And Faith can make it thine.” 


mo. 20th, 1845. M. 


——--—--~ 2 eeoe ——_—_- 


Condensed Argument.—A very celebrated di- 
vine says:—The world we inh: abit must have had 
an origin; that origin must have consisted in a 
cause; that cause must have been intelligent; that 
intelligence must have been efficient; that efficien- 
cy must have been ultimate; that ultimate power 
must have been supreme; and that which always 
was and is supreme, we know by the name of 
God. 








FRIENDS’ IN’ CEL L IG ENC ER. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 2, 1845. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE 
AND ARTS. 


SILLIMAN’S 


We have received the-49th number of the above 


publication. It contains the usual amount of mis- 
cellaneous matter interesting to the general reader, 
and more especially to the man of science. We 
have transferred from it to our columns of this , 
week a notice of Lord Rosse’s Telescope, which 
has created so much interest and expectation 
among the literati of Europe and of this country. 
The conductors of the American Journal announce 
in the present number that at the commencement 


of the next year, they will enter on a new series; 
and as it would give us sincere pleasure to pro- 
mote, according to our humble means, the circula- 


tion of a work carried on with so much ability, 


and with so much credit to the literature of our 
country, we extract the following from the new 
prospectus. 


“The New Series will be published i in siz 
numbers annually, in the first week of ian ry, 
Mareh, May, July, September, and November, 
respectively. ‘The subscription price will be $5 
per annum; and each number will contain from 
140 to 150 pages. ‘Tnree Numbers will consti- 
tute a volume; and there will be (as in the old se- 
ries) ‘'wo Votumes each year of nearly 450 pages 
each. ‘The work will be fully illustrated by en- 
gr he as the sul jects may re quire. 

‘Every effort will be m: a to render this New 
eries a faithful record of American science for 
Strangers and of foreign cae for Americans. 
With this view, particular attention will be be- 
stowed on the miscellaneous department, especially 
in posting up the progress of the most important 

nprovements and discoveries in Physical Science 

id the connected arts. In aceomplishing this 
plan, the assistance of several gentlemen eminent 

1 different departments has been secured, each 


Mlaborator being credited, at his option, for his 
wn contributions. 

“The change in our plan is intended chiefly to 
ccommodate authors with more frequent opportu- 
nities for publication, and the public with a fresh- 
er posting up of European science. We trust 
that the plan now proposed will be generally ac- 
eptable both to authors and readers. 

“The increased expense of an enlarged and 
more frequent issue of the Journal in the project- 
ed New Series, and the reduction of price, will, 


it is confidently expected, be met by an enlarged 


Legrand Smith, of Albany, it is said has invented a sum- 


subscription. ‘The present sales being quite in- ™¢ at with a ventilating crown. On the top is an open- 
ie > ~ ; work circle with an inflating damper, opening and closing 
sufficient to authorize the change, efforts will be "~~ end psdyew— ys ere ty gare Seger pager. 
: “4g é‘ ; so us to command a draft, much in the fu n of a stove 
soon set on foot both in the large towns and in the \ cotemporary remarks that he should think it a capital ar 
country to extend the sul scription; and we trust ticle for overh ated imaginations and hot heads generally. 
‘ . ‘ya le « “oO » ) . | . : 
that our friends and present patrons will second! 4 Russian Count, his Countess and Children burnt Ali 
the enterprise by a kindly influence. by their Serfs—We have received from Southern Russia 
, ° the me s of the tr gical er i of Count praxin : is ven. 
We wish the authors that success which the awe oF the Vag Apeazin. [his ges 
; tc . tleman, who treated his serfa with unheard of cruelty, has, 
importance and value of their labors, and the skill together with his wv ife and children, fallen a vietim to their 
and care heretofore displayed in the execution of “°"s¢a"ce. The infuriated people, at midnight, surround 
ony a ed his castle, and eed plundered it of its contents, bound 
the work, so ricuiy merit, the inmates and set fire to it. ‘The Count, who had freed 
sooo himself, attempted to escape, but was overpowered and 
‘ ——— : beaten to death by his savage horde.— Foreign Paper. 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting of Friends will " : 


be held at eadead on the 5th inst. : 
For the information of Friends, we are author- ! 


ized to state that an extra car will leave the West- 


Canine Fidelity.—Luther Allen, of West Springfield, Ire- 


land Parish,.was recently found dead in the woods near the 
ent ee oe ickopee. A Coroner’s inquest was called 
5” rvey Chapin, Post ster in this town, which r 


urn . a verdict of “Death from intemperance and expo 


chester Depot, at the corner of Race and Broad sure.” Col. Chapin informs us that the most remarkable 


streets, at 74 o’clock, on 3rd day morning next, 


instance of canine fidelity and afiection he ever witnessed, 


was exhibited at this inquest. ‘The dog of the deceased, 
which will convey passengers within a short dis- faithful ever, was found Keeping watch by the body of his 
{ mast ould permit no person: to approach it 

tance of the meeting house. din r, and would pera age 
3 In vain coaxing and caresses were used, the faithtul senti 


-2ee 


RECORD OF 


NEWS. ' 


The following notice has been issued at Harrisburg. 
Srate Treasury Orricr, } 
Harrisburg, July 29th, 1845. ¢ 
The holders of certificates of the funded debt of this Com. 
monwealth, are hereby notified that the interest due on the 
Ist prox., will be paid at the Bank of Pennsylvania, in the 
City of Philadelphia. 


James Ross Snowben, 


State Treasurer. 


at New Orleans, 
to the 13th ult., 

brings intelligence that ahe Convention which assembled at 
Austin on the 4th ult., assented to the resolutions of the 
United States, in regard to Annexation, with only one dis- 
senting voice. So the measure is fin 


Anneration Ratified —The brig He 
in 36 hours from Galveston, with dates 





ally consummated. 

Serious Loss.—We regret to hear that among the pro- 
erty consumed by the fire in New York, were the plates 
of the splendid work of Audubon, the ornithologist. It is 
pposed that his loss will exceed $15,900. It is the more 
to be regrefted, as the edition issned was very limited. 
They were the result of years of patient labor 

The West.—So rapidly is the settling of Northern Wis- 
consin progressing, that it is apprehended breadstuffs will 


be high and scarce the coming season. 

Mackerel.—At Pi n Cove, on the 24th ult. upwards of 
two hundred barrels of mackerel, were taken in a seine at 
one haul. 


American Porcelain.—The editor of the Picayune has 
seen several rich specimens of porcelain ware, manufactured 
at Gretna, opposite the city of New Orleans, which for beau 
ty of finish and transparency, ¢ 





, equals any of foreign manu- 
facture. ‘Tlie sand from which these specimens were made 
is that of the Mississippi river, procured about Baton Rouge 


and Plaquemine. 


A Wild Woman.—We understand, says the Baltimore 
American Republican, from a gentlem un, rect ntly from El 
licott’s Mills, upon whose word we can re ly, that no littl 
interest has been excited in that neighbourhood, in conse- 
quence of the occasional appearance, for some time past, « 
a female, supposed to have fled from society and taken up 
her abode in the woods, She is reported by those who have 
seen her as being remarkably delicate and fair; neatly, 
though plainly apparelled; and, in her movements, when 
unconscious of any of her species being near, cautious and 
sprightly; but, upon obser any person, she bounds back 
to the depth of the forest, with a speed and lightness almost 
superhuman. 





{in Old One.—A land turtle was discovered on a farm 
near Blackwoodtown, N. J., a few days since, which was 
marked “ D. C. 1743,” supposed from the initials to have 
been marked by the father of the present occupant of the 
fart 1, and according to the dat , must have been over 100 


years old. 


Population of Mexico.—The following is the census in 
each province or district:—Aguascallentes, 69,598; Chiapas, 
141,206; Chihuahua, 147,600; Daabuila, 75,340; Durango, 
162,618; Gaanajugto, 512,607; Jaliseo, 679,311; Mexico, 
1,389,529; Michoacan, 497.906; Neuvo Leon, 191,108; Neu 
vo Mexico, es Oaiaca, 500268; Pusbla, 661 002; Que » 
retare, 120,560; San Luis Potosi, 324,840; Sinaloa, 147,000; 
Sonora, 124,000; Tobasco, 53,800; Tamaulipas, 100,068; 
Vera Craz, 251,380; Yucatan, 580,948; Zacatecas, 273,575. 
Total, 6,951, 170. Of this population of Mexico, say seven 
millions of people, one-serenth are whites, the rest are In 
dians, half breeds and colored. 


vel felt the sacredness of his trust, and would not permit it 


o be violated; one moment he would lick the face and hands 


of his inanimate master, otherwise evincing his affection by 
the most piteous and touching moans, and the next we yuld 
turn with angry defiance to ke« p those at bay who attempt- 
ed to approach; and it was not till he had been secured by : 

strong tether, that the corons 


r’s jury could attend to the 
business for which they had been called together, or the 
body be removed.— Hampden Post. 


Bank.—The 
zette contains the following account of the method pursued 
by the French fishermen off Newfoundland. The vessels, it 
ippears, mostly anchor in lat. 50 deg. N. and long. 49 deg. 
20 min. W. in about 45 fathoms water, veer 90 or 100 fath- 
oms of cable, and prepare to catch codfish with two one- 
quarter inch lines of 3000 fathoms lor gy cat h. 


French Codfishery on the Grand Salem Ga- 


On these a 
small cork is placed at every twelve feet, and white metal 
hooks baited with parts of small fish (by us called kibbing 
are alternately fastened by — of three feet long, six 
apart, and the whole neatly coiled in half bushel vadhets 
lear for running out. Half ao number of baskets are then 
dened in a strong built lugsail boat on each side; at three 
o’clock in the afterncon both make sail together at right 
ingles from the vessel, and when the lines are all run out 
straight, sink them to within five feet of the bottom. The 
crew having rested all night, they proceed again next morn- 
ing, at daybreak, to trip the sinker, and while hauling in 
lines, unhooking fish, &c., the men left on board heave in 
the other end with a wynch. When rd that manner four 
hundred codfish are caught in a night, some are then em- 
ployed in line clearing, fish beheading, splitting, salting and 
stowing them away in layers across each other below; livers 
and refuse boiled to oil and put in large casks on deck. 
Three months seem to be the average time employed, ar- 


fe 








riving early in June and departing again in October. 


MARRIED, on the [6th ult., according to the order of 
the Religious Society of Friends, Tuomas C. Surron, of 


’ 
Fairfield County, Connecticut, to Exizaseru P. Pennext, 
daughter of the late Robert Pennell, of Delaware Co., Pa. 


MARRIED, on the 2Ist ult., according to the order of 
the Religious Society of Friends, Tuomas S. Cavenpver to 
Exizanetu Mort, daughter of Jenin Mott, all of this city 


DIED, on the 15th ult., after a protracted illness, ANN 
Tucker, a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, in 
the 75th year of her age. 


DIED, on the evening of the 19th of 7th month, Davip 
Tuomas, son of Daniel and Hannah T. Longstreth, of War 
minster, Bucks Co., Pa 1 8 months and 24 days. 


DIED, on Gth-day, 25th ult.,. Wintiam Grppons, M. D 


in the 64th year of his age, an elder of Wilmington Month 
ly Meeting. 

The death of this beloved Friend will be long and re 
ly felt by his family, his fellow-citizens, and the Society of 


which he was a valuable and exemplary member. Dr. £ib 


bons was possessed of rare int Hectual endowments, which 
had been highly cultivated by extensive reading and obser 
vation, to whic h were added a deep sense of accountability, 


and a sincere love for the Truth. His illness was of short 
duration, and his mind was preserved in calmness and re 
signation to the Divine Will. His end was serene and 
peaceful. 

DIED. at his residence, at Fellowship, near Moorestown 
N. J., on 7th-day the 26th ult., Jos Roserts, a member of 

~ “ ' 

Chester Monthly Meeting of # riends, 
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——— 
MEXICO. 

The following description of Mexico, and of the 
character and customs of its inhabitants, at the pe- 
riod of its invasion and conquest by the Spaniards 
under Hernando Cortes, will not probably be un- 
entertaining to many of our young readers. The 
sufferings inflicted on the aborigines of South 
America by their European conquerors have fur- 
nished a copious theme for pathetic declamation 
to the orator and historian; and have naturally 
given rise to feelings of the deepest commisera- 
tion for the vanquished, and of strong disgust and 
reprobation towards their oppressors. But it ap- 
pears from the succeeding details that, at the time 
of their subjugation, the inhabitants of Mexico, in 
common with those of the neighboring tribes, had 
sunk almost to the lowest point of moral degrada- 
tion. ‘Their cup of iniquity had become full, and 
they had received strong, but mysterious indica- 
tions that the moment of their downfall as a nation 
had nearly arrived. ‘This we learn from the fact 
recorded by the historian, that, immediately prior 
to the arrival of the Spaniards, feelings ominous 
of an approaching change, or great national catas- 
trophe, had pervaded the public mind. Whether 
this be one of those fictions or embellishments in 
which the narrators of past events are too apt to 
indulge, and by means of which history is often 
reduced to the level of romance, we shall not un- 
dertake to decide. Itis to be remarked, however, 
that presages of this nature, and for which it is 
not easy philosophically to account, are not rare 


in the history of kingdoms. Whether these fore- 


bodings be the effect of superstition; whether they 
be a Divine presentiment, which is not at all im- 
probable; or whether they are founded on the na- 
tural impressions and symptoms of decay in the 
body politic, as in the case of the individual frame, 
betokening that the final event is at hand, we must 
leave. If there be any truth or point in the words 


of the poet, they may perhaps apply to communi- 
ties on the verge of dissolution, as to men and jvo- 
men in the season of their decline: 


“Tis the sunset of life gives us mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


But whatever speculations we may indulge on 
this head, certain it is, and all experience goes to 
maintain this position, that virtue alone can give 
strength and stability to nations; while, in the cer- 
tain course of retributive justice, vice, sooner or 
later, will lead to the overthrow and annihilation 


of the mightiest states and monarchies. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Towards the southern extremity of the North 
American Continent, close to its termination in 
the Isthmus of Darien, and at a point nearly equi- 
distant from the Atlantic Ocean and the Mexican 
gulf, lies the beautiful valley of Mexico. It is 
about sixty-seven leagues in circumference, and in 
its centre are four large lakes, occupying oze-tenth | « 
of its surface, and either communicating with one 
another, or separated by narrow necks of Jand.— 
The central and largest lake, which is that of ‘T'ez- 
cuco, is of an irregular shape. At its southern 
point is a strait, connecting it with the lake of 
Xochichaleo, which is long and narrow, and lies 
in a south-easterly direction. ‘The two remain- 
ing lakes, those of Xaltocan and Chalco, are sepa- 
rated by causeways, the former from the northern 
end of the Tezeucan, and the latter from the south- 
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ern of the Xochichalean lake. Upon an island 
near the western shore of the lake of Tezcuco, 
stood, at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the imperial city of Mexico, or ‘Tenochtitlan, 
the renowned and splendid capital of the Aztec 
dominions. It communicated with the shore by 
three large artificial dikes, one of which ee 
to the north, a second nearly to tle west, and 
third to the south—the latter, 
halfway into two branches, which met the shore 
on each side of the strait opening into the lake of 
Xochichalco. At the north-eastern point of the 
lake of ‘Tezsuco lay the royal city of the same 
name; nominally the equal ally, but, at the date of 
our narrative, in fact the de pende nt, of her mighty 
neighbor. 

The city of Mexico was founded in 1325, and 
the well-known valor and ferocity of its inhabitants 
soon rendered them formidable to the surrounding 
tribes. ‘Their conquests, at first confined to their 
immediate neighborhood, gradually crossed the 

valley; then, crossing the mountains, swept over 
the broad extent of the table-land, descended its 
precipitous sides, and rolled onwards to the Mexi- 
can gulf, and the distant confines of central Ameri- 
ea. ‘Their final territory—though its precise lim- 
its cannot be clearly ascertained, and were not per- 
haps very accurately defined—appears to have 
formed a quadrilateral tract of country, extending 
across the continent, and reaching from about the 
eighteenth degree north to the twenty-first on the 
Atlantic, and from the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
on the Pacifiic. It comprised, according to this 
calculation, about 16,000 square leagues—an ex- 
tent truly wonderful, considering it as the acqui- 
sition of a people whose whole population and re- 
sources had so recently been confined within the 
walls of their own petty city; and considering, 
moreover, that the conquered territory was thick- 
ly peopled by various races, bred to arms like the 
Mexicans, and little inferior to them in social or- 
ganization. 

In spite of all the melancholy interest which 
attaches to the memory of a brave and magnificent 
nation, struck down from the highest pite h of their 
power and prosperity into hopeless slavery, the 
Aztecs were, upon the whole, as bloody, bar2ar- 
ous, and worthless a race as ever made themselves 
a scourge to mankind. ‘They united the vices of 
the American savage with those of the Asiatic sa- 
trap. ‘They carried on war with all the pitiless 
fury, though with little of the sagacity, of a Mo- 
hawk war-party; sparing neither age nor sex, and 
devoting every captive to torture and death. The 
most revolting cannibalism was constantly prac- 
tised at their solemn festivals; partly as a riligious 
rite, and partly, it should seem, from a species of 
horrible epicurism. On the other hand they gov- 
erned their dependents with all the sullen and in- 
exorable severity of those petty Oriental despots 
under whose poisonous influence a province with- 
ers into a desert in asingle generation. A ‘Turk- 
ish pasha could not rob a famishing fellah—a Prus- 
sian recruiting officer could not kidnap a solitary 
traveller—with more hardened indifference than 
the servants of Montezuma displayed in exacting 
his exorbitant tribute, or in selecting his human 
victims from the youth of Anahuac. ‘There is 
certainly no limit to the ingenuity with which hu- 
man nature will recognize the most apparently in- 

-onsistent vices; yet it is strange to find the animal 
ferocity of the tesbetion so successtully blended 
with the callous depravity of the civilized tyrant. 

This taste for cruelty was encouraged, or rather 
inspired, by the strict observance of a religion per- 


however, pean ‘ 
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fanatical idolaters as an awful resource for the ex- 
piation of extraordinary crimes, or the propitiation 
of extraordinary favors—were a necessary and fa- 
miliar part of the ordinary Aztec worship. Every 
Mexican altar was literally a human shambles; and 
every Mexican temple a charnel-house—in which 
the traces of daily butchery were so abundant, that 
the Spaniards forgot at first their religious horror 

t the sight, in the irrepressible physical disgust 
whieh itexcited. ‘The number of victims annual- 
ly slaughtered throughout the Mexican dominions 
has been variously calculated. But some idea may 
be formed of its probable amount from the undis- 
puted fact, that 136,000 skulls were counted in 
the temple of Huitzilopochli—making an average 
of 680 yearly murders in honor of a single idol, 
during the two centuries of Aztec independence! 

The proverbial expressions which associate bru- 
tal ignorance with brutal ferocity, were never more 
signally verified than by the social history of an- 
cient Mexico. Perhaps no other instance can be 
produced of a nation which has made such con- 
siderable advances in the arts of sensual luxury, 
while so entirely destitute of intellectual cultiva- 
tion. In many ‘of the ordinary mechanical arts, 
the Aztees displayed remarkable ingenuity. Their 
dwellings and apparel were very commodious, and 
abounded in gorgeous, though somewhat fantastic, 
decoration; they were eminently skilful in the 
preparation of delicious dishes and beverages; and 
their system of agriculture was far from deficient. 
But of all pursuits which require the prolonged 
exercise of the reasoning faculties, and even of 
most pleasures which appeal to the imagination, 
they were wholly and contentedly ignorant. ‘They 
were altogether unacquainted with alphabetical 
writing, and even with any system of symbolical 
hieroglyphics; and their sole records of the past 
consisted in charts filled with grotesque paintings 
of the events commemorated—most of which were 
represented in so arbitrary and irregular a manner 
that even the priests, to whose care the national 
archieves were committed, found themselves un- 
able to agree as to their interpretation. ‘Their lan- 
guage was rude, but at the same time singularly 
cumbrous and artificial in its construction; and 
must have been in its pronunciation—to judge 
from the rugged knots of consonants by which 
European writers have endeavoured to express 
the proper names belonging to it—one of the most 
uncouth ever articulated by human beings. Of 
painting and sculpture, considered as imitative 
arts, they may be said—with all their mechanical 
skill in coloring and carving—to have been wholly 
ignorant. ‘The representations of visible objects 
in their hieroglyphical maps, were sketched with 
barely sufficient care and skill to show for what 
they were intended; and the huge idols which 
adorned their temples, were invariably hideous 
und shapeless monsters, which the superstitious 
Spaniards might well regard as the accurate re- 
sembt ‘lance of infernal spirits. 

Early in the sixteenth century, an ominous fore- 


-boding prevailed among the nations of An: ahuae, 


haps the most horrible and revolting ever profess- | 


ed by human beings. ‘The murderous rites of 
Moloch, Bhowanee, or Jaggernaut, were not to 
he compared in atrocity to those of Tlaloc and 


Huitzilopochli—the Aztee Neptune and Mars.—} 


Human sacrifices—usually regarded by the most 


‘evil omen forbidden to human utterance. 


that the downfall of the Aztec empire was at hand 

Vague rumors began to circulate among them con- 
cerning the race of mysterious and irresistib le con- 
querors who had subjugated the West Indian arehii- 
pelago: and whom the most orthodox sages of ‘Te- 
nochtitlan conjectured to be the descendants of thé 
exiled demigod Quetzaleoatl, returned to verify the 
prop hecies of ancient tradition by claiming the 
abandoned empire of their ancestor. ‘The Em- 
peror of Mexico, at this period, was Montezuma, 
second of the name—a name which classical su- 
perstition would have placed among the sounds of 
He was 


;a man revered and dreaded by all Anahuae for deep 


| policy, success in war, princely dignity of demear- 
or, haughty serenity of disposition, and rigid sanc- 
tity in the observance of his dreadful religion.— 











































































But his high and resolute spirit was quelled by most of them from the list of nebulae, where they 


superstitious awe, and he now awaited, in resign- 
ed despondency, the appearance of his predestined 
destroyers. 

It length the fatal news arrived. In the spring 
of 1519 a hieroglyphical scroll was transmitted to 
Montezuma by the viceroy of a district upon his 
eastern coast, containing an elaborate delineation 
of several huge canoes, walted by linen sails, which 
had disembarked from five to six hundred strangers 
on the spot where the city of Vera Cruz now stands, 
The visitors, or invaders, were represented as men 
wholly differing in personal appearance from the 
tribes of Anahuac; but as resembling, in a remark- 
able manner, the traditional portrait of the myste- 
rious Quetzalecoatl. Many of them carried deadly 
weapons, which were said to dart forth thunder 
and lightning at their pleasure; and their leaders 
were sheathed in complete armor of a beautiful 
and impenetrable metal. Above all, they were 
accompanied by several stately and powerful quad- 
rupeds, far superior in size to any known in Ana- 
huac, which were trained to carry their masters, 
completely armed, upon their backs, and to over- 
throw their enemies in battle. ‘These astounding 
strangers were, in fact, a Spanish expedition from 
the island of Cuba, consisting of sixteen horse- 
men, and five hundred and fifty-three foot soldiers, 
under the leading of the renowned Hernando 
Cortes. 


siipieiiieaneaptiliiaditieasiteiiassi 
From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 
THE EARL OF ROSSE’S LEVIATHAN 
TELESCOPE. 

In volume 46, p. 208 of this Journal, we gave 
a condensed account of Lord Rosse’s great reflect- 
ing telescope, from papers furnished by our friend, 
Mr. John ‘Taylor of Liverpool. From the same 
gentleman we derive the means of making the fol- 
lowing statement on the authority of Sir James 
South, of the Royal Observatory, Kensington. 

Last September, Sir James announced, through 
the Times, that the great telescope had been di- 
rected to the heavens and with the happiest re- 
sults. ‘The great speculum, however, had then 
been only approximately polished, and was ascer- 
tained to possess very nearly the proper focal dis- 
tance. Having been taken out and reground and 
polished, it was (March 4, 1845) reinstated in the 
tube. 

Observations.—The night of the 5th of March | 
was very clear, and the sidereal pictures were | 
glorious. Many nebule were for the first time 
since their creation, seen as groups or clusters of 
stars. 

The ring nebule in the Canes venatici, the 51st 
of Messier’s catalogue, was resolved into stars 
with a magnifying power of 548, and the 94th of 
Messier into a large globular cluster of stars. 

The power of this telescope in resolving nebu-| 
lw, hitherto considered irresolvable, was extreme- 
ly gratifying. 

Perfection of figure in a telescope, must be test- 
ed, not by nebula, but its performance ona star| 
of the first magnitude. 

“If it will, under high power, show the star 
round and free from optical appendages,” it will 
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had long figured, to that of clusters; whilst some 
of these latter, but more especially 5 Messier, ex- 
hibited a sidereal picture in the telescope such as 
man before had never seen, and which for its 
magnificence baffles all description. 

** Of the moon a few words must suffice. Its 
appearance in my large achromatic, of twelve 
inches aperture, is known to hundreds of your 
readers; let them imagine that with it they look 
at the moon, whilst with Lord Rosse’s six feet 
they look inéo it, and they will not form a very 
erroneous opinion of the performance of the great 
telescope. 

**On the 15th of March, when the moon was 
seven days and a half old, 1 never saw her unil- 
lumined disk so beautifully nor her mountains so 
temptingly measurable. On my first looking into 
the telescope, a star of about the seventh magni- 
tude was some minutes of a degree distant from 
the moon’s dark limb. Seeing that its occultation 
by the moon was inevitable, as it was the first oc- 
cultation which had been observed with that tele- 
scope, I was anxious that it should be observed 
by its noble maker; and very much do I regret 
that through kindness towards me he would not 
accede to my wish; for the star, instead of disap- 
pearing the moment the moon’s edge came in con- 
tact with it, apparently glided on the moon’s dark 
face, as if it had been seen through a transparent 
moon, or as if the star were between me and the 
moon. It remained on the moon’s disk nearly 
two seconds of time, and then instantly disappear- 
ed, at 10h. 9m. 59.728. sidereal time. 1 have 
seen this apparent projection of a star on the 
moon’s face several times, but from the great bril- 
lianey of the star this was the most beautiful I ever 
saw. ‘The cause of this phenomenon is involved 
in impenetrable mystery.” 


Sir James South describes the Newtonian tele- 
scope and the improvement of Le Maire, as fol- 
lows: 

‘Thus, then, the difficulty of constructing a) 
Newtonian telescope of dimensions never belore 
contemplated is completely overcome; but to ren- 
der the part on which I am about to enter more 
generally intelligible, let me say, that the New- 
tonian telescope is composed of a large concave 
speculum, of a small flat speculum, and of an eye- 
glass. ‘The large coucave speculum lies in the 
closed end of the tube at right angles to the tube’s 
axis. ‘The small flat speculum is placed near the 
open end of the tube in its centre, but at half right 
angles with the tube; whilst the eye-glass (a hole 
for the purpose being pierced in the tube’s side) 


\is fixed opposite the centre of the flat speculum. 


The rays from the object to which the telescope 
is directed, fall on the large concave speculum, 
are reflected from it into the focus, in which the 
image of the object is formed; this image falls on 
the small flat speculum, and is reflected from it to 
the eye-glass, by which it becomes magnified, and 
enters the observer's eye. But only a part of the 
light which falls on the large concave speculum is 
reflected on the small speculum; and again, only 
a part of that which falls from the large speculum 
on the small one is reflected from the latter to the 
eye-glass. Newton, to avoid this loss of light by 


not only show the nebule well, but any celestial| the second reflection, proposed the substitution of 


object as it ought to be. “* Regulus on the 11th, 
being near the meridian, I placed the six feet tele- 





a glass prism for the small flat speculum; but from 
some difficulties which have attended its use, it 


scope on it, and with the entire aperture and a/has (perhaps too hastily) been laid aside. 
magnifying power of 800, I saw (says Sir James) | 
with inexpressible delight, the star free from wings, |des Sciences the plan of a reflecting telescope, in| This results probably from the subjects which 
tail or optical appendages; not indeed a planetary | which the use of the small flat speculum was sup- have engaged his thoughts. His father told me 
disk, but as a round image resembling voltaic light! pressed; for by giving the large concave speculum | that his mind was chiefly attracted to mathemati- 
between charcoal points; the telescope, although ja little inclination, he threw the image formed in/|cal subjects, by his finding and reading Grego- 
in the open air, and the wind blowing rather fresh, | its focus near to one side of the tube, where an|ry’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, which was 


was firm as a rock.”’ 


jeye-glass magnifying it, the observer viewed it,|/in the family. 


‘**In 1728 Le Maire presented to the Academie 
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Newtonian telescope by the second reflection was 
saved,”’ 

Lord Rosse has determined to give to the great 
telescope the Lemairan form; but what will then 
be its power it is not easy to divine;—** what ne- 
bulz will it resolve into stars; in what nebulz will 
it not find stars; how many satellites of Saturn will 
it show us; how many will it indicate as apper- 
taining to Uranus; how many nebule never yet 
seen by mortal eye will it present to us; what 
spots will it show us on the various planets; will 
it tell us what causes the variable brightness of 
many of the fixed stars; will it give us any in- 
formation as to the constitution of the planetary 
nebule; will it exhibit to us any satellites encir- 
cling them; will it tell us why the satellites of Ju- 
piter, which generally pass over Jupiter’s face as 
discs nearly of white light, sometimes traverse it 
as black patches; will it 2/4 to our knowledge of 
the physical constructi iebulous stars; of that 
mysterious class of bodics which surround some 
stars, called, for want of a better name, ‘ photos- 
pheres;’ will it show the annular nebule of Lyra 
merely as a brilliant luminous ring; or will it ex- 
hibit it as thousands of stars arranged in all the 
symmetry of an ellipse; will it enable us to com- 
prehend the hitherto incomprehensible nature and 
origin of the light of the great nebule of Orion; 
will it give us in easily appreciable quantity the 
parallax of some of the fixed stars, or will it make 
sensible to us the parallax of the nebule them- 
selves; finally, having presented to us original 
portraits of the moon and of the sidereal heavens, 
such as man has never dared even to anticipate, 
will it by daguerreotypic aid administer to us 
copies founded upon truth, and enable astronomers 
of future ages to compare the moon and heavens 
as they then may be, with the moon and heavens 
as they were Some of these questions will be 
answered affirmatively, others negatively, and that, 
too, very shortly; for the noble maker of the no- 
blest instrument ever formed by man ‘ has cast his 
bread upon the waters, and will, with God’s bless- 
ing, find it before many days.” ”’ 

—— ~7-oor 


From the Woodstock (Vt.) Mercury. 


THE YOUNG MATHEMATICIAN. 


Henry ‘I’. Safford, son of Truman H. Safford, 
Esq., of Royalton, in this county, visited us last 
week. Some accounts of him have heretofore 
been published, and though his performances are 
a wonder to all who witness them, still no one but 
a mathematician can fully appreciate the extent 
and accuracy of his mathematical powers. They 
are developed not only in mental arithmetic, in 
which he far excels what Zerah Colburn could 
do, but he is a thorough mathematician, and works 
the most difficult problems with surprising facility 
and expedition, either in his head or upon his 
Dr. Dewey, professor of chemistry and 
botany in the Vermont Medical College, in this 
town, one of the most learned and accurate mathe- 
maticians in the country, thus speaks of the young 
mathematician: 

Woodstock, March 17, 1845. 


Dear Sir,—I felt greatly obliged, by your mak- 
ing me acquainted with Henry ‘T. Safford, the 
young mathematical prodigy from Royalton. He 
is nine vears old,—a mere child, of rather feeble 
frame, as you know, and the actions and manners 
‘of achild. In various other respects, he shows 
the powers of mind belonging to maturer years. 


‘This was about two years ago. 


‘*Qn subsequent nights, observations of other|his back at the time being turned towards the ob-| Algebra, and the othes kindred subjects were pur- 


nebulw, amounting to some thirty or more, removed! ject in the heavens; thus the light lost in the|sued. As he devoured mathematics, Euclid and 
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the Cambridge mathematics were procured for 
him. He seems to be familiar with much of Al- 
gebra; Geometry, Logarithms, ‘Trigonometry and 
other parts of the Cambridge mathematics. He 
has also great facility in operating upon numbers. 
He multiplies three figures by three figures, with 
the greatest ease, and shows how he does the. May we not hope that his body may be invig- 
work. I gave him 592 to be multiplied by 787, orated and strengthened, so that it may long prove 
and in less than a minute he gave the product by to be the suitable residence of a mind so aetive 
his head alone. He said he multiplied 787 by and grasping 
600, and subtracted from the product 8 times 787. 
I then gave him 577 to be multiplied by 395; and, 
as he said the product, he observed that 576 is the 
square of 24, and that he multiplied 395 by the 
factors 4x 4 6X 6 and added once 395. He has 
wonderful facility in finding factors, if there are 
any, in the numbers to be multiplied. I gave him 
765 to be multiplied by 567; and in a moment, 

he gave the product, as he said, by multiplying 
765 by the factors 9 x 9X 7=567. In giving him 
numbers at random, I found that in one case, when 
the multiplier was 177, he had multiplied the other 
number by 3X 59. He gives the product by mul- 
tiplying in his head more than three figures in the 
multiplier and multiplicand each; but his friends | 
do not wish him to exert himself on such high 
numbers, as his mind labors greatly, in obtaining 
the result. 

I did not examine him particularly ¢ on the high- 
est branches of mathematics, but asked him such 
questions as occurred, merely to test his know- 
ledge. I saw him work equations with great fa- 
cility, and the process showed the acuteness of 
his reasoning on the problems, to obtain the equa- 
tion. I gave him two sides and the included an- 
gle of a triangle to find the other parts; and he 
gave the proportions and operations with the ut- 
most facility to find them. I asked him for the 
proportions, when any two parts of a triangle be- 
‘ sides the right angle are given to find the others; 
and he instantly gave the proportions, as if he saw 

with the utmost clearness the reasoning to conduct 

to the true result. [is statements were like those 
4 of one who saw, and not merely remembered. [| 
asked him for the curvature of our earth, and he 
seemed not ever to have seen it; but as he had 
read through the Cambridge Mathematics, as he | 
said, 1 told him that he must have seen it, or | 
thought I could find it, if he had not, from a propo- 
sition in Geometry. After a moment’s hesitation, 
he said, ** Oh, yes, eight inches for a mile,”’ and 
gave the proportion to find this quantity, when the 
: diameter of the earth is given; or said he, 
5280 by 7926, and you have eight inches nearly,’ 
the small quantity being neglected i in the formula 
usually given. 

At the machine shop of Mr. Daniels, he was a mine of wealth to that great state. 
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cal application of his knowledge. His mind is too 
active, and when roused in the night, or made 
wakeful by his nervous temperament, it is often 
difficult to arrest the current of his thoughts on 
some interesting calculation. ‘The study of mathe- 
amusement to him. 


















matical relations seems to be 







alter knowledge, and which may, 
under the leadings of Divine Providence, yet un- 


told many more wonders in mathematics. 






Il am, dear sir, your very obedient, 
CHESTER DEWEY. 
To Norman Witurams, Esa. 
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THE MILITIA OFFICER AND THE QUAKER, 

Gen. Samuel Fessenden of Portland, at a re- 
cent Peace meeting at that place, took occasion, 
says the Advertiser, to relate the circumstances of 
his conversion to peace principles. He had for- 
merly been a war man, and had passed through 
all the grades of military office from the corporal 
up to the commandant o fa full division. He was 
on a certain occasion roing toa military re 
riding in full dress regimentals, when he chanced 
to meet an acquaintance, a Quaker, 
appeared not to notice him as he approached, un- 
til he 
his horse to keep him from running against him. 



















a peculiar significance, sai ,—Friend Fessenden 
has thee got th y christian armor on? 













fairs, 
of peace. 
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THE MINERAL WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 









supplies. 
strata in B 
Harrisburg, is extraordinary. 





water to supply the city 
hundred and sixty thousand years! 








constructed for weighing to great nicety, and on 
being asked by Mr. Hartwell to get the true 
w eight, when one arm should be a little too long distance of 1160 feet. 
‘ or short, at once gave the process. If I had any 


all lying above the bed of the Bear Valley. 









questions. Only nine years old—truly a mathe- 
matical prodigy, and intelligent on all common 
subjects. He is not one of the calculators by in- 
stinct, if | may use the language, but a real, regu- 
lar reasoner on correct and established principles, 
taking the easiest and most direct course. As he 
had Hutton’s mathematics, and wanted some lo- again in the reverse order as they 
garithms, his father told me he computed the lo- centre. 
garithms from | to 60, by the formula given by 


than a mile. T hrough the 







penetrates most of these beds dwice—that is, strik- 





of beds as they plunge with the course of the road, 









in richness of mineral and facility of access? 


same in a table of logarithms for the same 
ber of decimals. He is a ‘wonderful boy. 
mind seems bent on the study of mathematics, 
and he takes his books about with him, that he 
may study some every day. -He was also much 
interested in three lectures on chemistry that he 
attended. He seems very able to make a practi- 


num- 






charcoal. 






ley, is to be 27 miles long, and comes 
sylv ania canal, eight miles above Harrisburg. 









view— 
The latter 
came so near that he was obliged to check 
The honest Qui aker then looking up to him with 


The words 
touched him to the quick, for he was then a pro- 
fessed disciple of Christ, and while riding to the 
field, and while reviewing his troops, with the 
multitude of bristling bayonets before him, he 
thought of the Quaker and his christian armor. 
From that time he lost his interest in military af- 
and now ranks among the zealous advocates 


It will not be long before we shall export iron 
(which we now import) in large quantities, if the 
discoveries made and making of large beds of iron 
and coal combined continue to furnish such ample 
The number or thickness of the coal 
ear Mountain and Valley, north-east of 
Thatone mountain 
: divide alone contains coal enough above the level of tide 
of New York for two 
and an abun- 
dance of iron ore in the immediate a It is 
Fifty beds 


much interested in a very delicate balance just of iron ore and anthracite coal are exposed to view, 


These 
fifty mineral beds are comprised within a vertical! 
They plunge or dip at an- 
gle of about 45 degrees towards a common centre, 
anticipation of offering you my opinion of the boy, or rather central line, the horizontal distance thro’ 
I should have presented other and more difficult all of them being only 4500 feet, which is less 
sig Lick mountain the 
Bear valley rail road passes by a funnel which 


ing across the basin, it passes through the seams 


and after passing the centre line, cuts them all 
y rise from the 
Does the world exhibit a parallel to this 


The 


Hutton, which were afterwards found to be the analysis given by Professor Johnson, shows that 
this coal is almost identical with a Welsh anthra- 
His cite which is now used in making iron, instead of 
The ore is as inexhaustible as the coal. 
A rail-way now being constructed through the val- 
to the Penn- 


New York Sun. 
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Cravats.—A correspondent of the New Haven 
Herald writes thus sensibly on this inte resting 
theme: High, tight eravats, such as are now gen- 
erally worn, have an agency in producing bron- 
chitis, which is so common of late. ‘They sweat 
the throat, relax the ce anpellerien, weaken the organs 
of speech, so as to produce a greater wear to those 
organs when in exercise, lead toe frequently taking 
cold in the parts, and repress the circulation. 
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Origin of Various Fruits and Roots.—Al- 
monds | are said to have come into England first 
from Barbary, about 1548; apples from Syria, 
about 1522; apricots from Epirus, ray 1540; 
cherries from Pontus, as early as A. D. 100; 
gooseberries from Flanders, before 1540; grapes 
from Portugal, 1528; mulberries from Italy, 1520; 
peaches from Persia, 1562; plums from Italy, 1522: 
quinces from Austria, 1573; strawberries from 
Flanders, 1530; raspberries from Virginia, before 
1696. The origin of rice is traced to Ethiopia; 
that of buckwhea at to Asia; of asparagus to Asia; 
of horseradish to China; of potatoes to Brazil; ot 
cabbage to Holland; of parsley to Egypt; of beans 
to Greece; of peas to Spain. 
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A Natural Ice House, or snow hole, near Troy, 
New York, is said to equal the ice mountain in 
Virginia. ‘The former is situated near the Wil- 
liamstown mountain, and contains snow and ice 
the year round. A few days ago, Mr. Van Ren- 
sellaer himself, the celebrated patroon of his wide 
domain, together with Judge White, and two or 
three other gentlemen paid it a visit, and the pa- 
troon pleasantly remarked that he could return to 
Albany, and tell his friends that he had sunk in 
snow up to his knees in the month of July. 


————__+2 ee > 


Inventor of the Cherokee Alphabet.—The last 
Cherokee Advocate contains a long notice of the 
wanderings and last days of Sequoyah, or George 
Guess, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet.— 
Sometime in the year 1842, accompanied by a 
few other Indians, he made a roving excursion 
into the Mexican territory, during which time he 
suffered much by sickness, which finally over- 
powered his constitution, and he died in the town 
of San Fernando, August, 1843. 
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“ Faicnps’ Centrat Scuoor,” adjoining Che rry Street 
Meeting House, is now nearly ‘complete d, and is expected 
to be opened for the accommodation of pupils on the 1s st ¢ 
9th month next. 

The Committee of the three Monthly Mectines of Friends 
in Philadelphia have secured the services of Benj. Hallo- 
well, forme rly of Alexandria, as Principal of the Male De- 
partment, and Mary H. Middleton, of Philad« lphia,as Prin- 
cipal of the Female Department. 

It is desirable that applications for admission be mad: 
as ¢ arly as practicable, in order that the Committee may 
be able to perfect the necessary arrangements. 

The following Friends have been appointed to mak¢ 
known the terms of admission and receive applications for 
pupils, 

From Cherry St—Dilwyn Parrish, 8S. W. corner 8th and 
Arch streets. 


“ “ 


From Green St.—Geo. M. Justice 


“ “ 


» No. 149 Market stree 

Hannah W. Ellis, North 7th above P. yplar 

From Spruce St.—Wm. W. Moore, N. W. corner 2nd and 
Spruce ieeaie. 





“ “ Tabitha ‘Turnpenny, N. E. corner 10th 
and Spruce streets. 
JOHN RICHARDS, 


BOOK*AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 


Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms. 


Susanna Pusey, No. 93 North Sth street. 





